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F Col. 11. 10. 


Now I BESEECH vou, BRETHREN, BY THE 
Name oP our Lokxp JEsUS CHRIST, THAT 


YE ALL SPEAK THE SAME THING, AND 
THAT THERE BE NO DIVISIONS AMONG vou. 


- 


parties, into which the chriſtians at Co- 
rinth were divided, and which the apoſtle 


with ſo much earneſtneſs endeavours to reu- 
nite, there was any diſtinction, but of names, 


For tho' one ſaid, I am of Paul ; and another, 
I of Apollos ; or, I of Cephas ; we hear of no 
difference in the inſtruction, they had received 
from their different maſters. The ſame doc- 
trine, which Paul had planted, Apollos water- 
ed. And yet it was not unworthy the wiſ⸗ 
dom of the apoſtle to gyard his converts 
againſt thoſe miſchiefs, which frequently ariſe 
from frivolous and unmeaning diviſions. It 
1s uſually of more importance to the peace 
and happineſs of a community, that its mem- 


bers ſhould ſpeak, than think alike. For they, 
who have learned to confeſs their faith in the 


ſame form, will conſider each other as friends, 


8 3 even 


1. may be doubted, whether among the 


6 
even tho they ſhould diſagree, not a little, in 
their explanations of it; while ſuch, as have 
been accuſtomed to different expreſſions, can 


ſeldom be convinced, that their opinions are 
the ſame. 


For theſe reaſons, the wiſeſt and beſt friends 
of our religious eſtabliſhment have long wiſh- 
ed, that all the Proteſtants in this kingdom 
could be united by a conſent to the ſame li- 
turgy, and the ſame articles of faith ; not a 
conſent forced, or feigned; but given freely, 


and ſincerely; notwithſtanding ſome ſmall 


difference of ſentiments, about points of ſpe- 
culation of ceremonies. To promote this 
union, much has been already done by thoſe, 
who have explained, with moderation and 
clearneſs, the ſeveral parts of our eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution. But ſomething may remain to 
be done hereafter. In the mean time ſome 
difficulties may perhaps be removed, which 
have ariſen from too rigid an interpretation of 


our ſubſcriptions and declarations of confor- 


mity. They have been interpreted too rigidly 
by zealots on both ſides, with different deſigns : 
by ſome among our friends, leſt they ſhould 

be thought luke- warm in defence of the 


church: by many among our enemies, that 


the. compliance required of them might ap- 


Fer the leſs reaſonable. 


Bur 


(5: 9 


BuT while both parties have perſiſted in 
this rigour, both have ſuffered by it. The 
Diſſenters have been rendered obſtinate; in 
matters perfectly inſignificant. They conti- 
nue to debaſe religion with thoſe frivolous diſ- 
putes, which had been long ago forgot ; if it 
had not been ſuppoſed neceſſary for every man 
to determine them, before he could aſſent to 
our liturgy. Among us ſome few examples 
have been known of honeſt, but miſtaken, 
men, who, tho educated for the miniſtry, 
have refuſed to comply with the terms of ad- 
miſſion into it. Others perhaps there are, not 
leſs unhappy, who, having neither under- 
ſtanding to clear their doubts, nor courage to. 
own them, are prevailed on by worldly mo- 
tives to aſſent without conviction. It may 
enable us to remove ſome of their ſcruples, and 
to vindicate our church, which has impoſed, 
and ourſelves, who have ſubmitted to theſe 
conditions ; if we obſerve carefully their na- 
ture and extent, and examine how far our 
opinions are reſtrained by them. Such an en- 
quiry, when confined to a diſcourſe of this 
kind, muſt be very general. But a very ge- 
neral-enquiry will be ſufficient to ſhew, that 
great liberty is left for a difference of judg- 
ments, in matters either not plain, or not im- 
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portant; ſo great indeed, that one might rea- 
ſonably hope it would extend to every man, 


whoſe principles are not deſtructive of our 
church or nation. | 


I wilt not enter here into any debate with 
thoſe, who, calling themſelves ſervants of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and members of the Catholic 


church, aſſert their freedom from all human 


impoſitions, and will not ſubmit to any terms 
of communion ; like him, who refuſed to be 
made a citizen-of Athens, becauſe he was al- 
ready a citizen of the world. Should a man 
adhere to this principle, he could never join 
in any public worſhip. Not only the times, 
and places, and ceremonies of it, but the 


words alſo, muſt either be appointed by. com- 


mon conſent, or choſen by him, who preſides 


in each congregation. And that conſcience 


muſt be ſtrangely perverſe, which can fub- 
mit to the directions of a ſingle perſon, and 
not to the authority of the public. I ſhall 
therefore preſume, that a liturgy may be pre- 
{cribed. And if it is preſcribed, it is plainly 
neceſſary, that ſuch as are appointed to offi- 
ciate publicly, ſhould conform to it. And 
he, who can honeſtly conform, may honeſtly 
declare his reſolution to do ſo. Thus the en- 
TR. which a man. is 1 to make, be- 
_ fore 


(9) 
fore he can aſſent to the uſe of our liturgy, and 
promiſe to officiate himſelf according to it, is 
redaced to narrow limits. If it requires him 
to profeſs doctrines which he does not believe; 
or if he judges either the whole, or its princi- 
pal parts, to be vain, trifling, or ſuperſtitious ; 
his aſſent will be finfal. But unleſs ſincerity 
forbids the uſe of this ſervice, or the main 
purpoſes of religion 'demand another, what- 


ever difficulties may be propoſed, they ſhould 
have little . on His determination. 


To the banner, part of this queſtion ſome 
obſervations may be applied, which ſhall be 
made preſently on our articles of faith. Let 
us only remark here, that it is confined al- 
moſt entirely to the creeds; that it has no con- 
cern in the iſſue of any diſputes, which have 
been raiſed about the truth of various minute 
particulars, aſſerted, or ſuppoſed, in the ſer- 
vice, or rubrics. If, for inſtance, the i inqui- 
rer doubts, whether Luke the phyſician, was 
alſo the evangeliſt; or knows, that, after all 
the corrections of the ableſt aſtronomers, the 
rules for finding Eaſter, are not perfectly con- 
ſiſtent; theſe will be no reaſons againſt his 
conformity. To give a title to a aint, or a 
king, which perhaps might not properly be- 
long to him; or to celebrate a feſtival rather 
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according to the decree of a pope, than 4 
council ; will hardly diſguſt a man of the 
niceſt conſcience : unleſs it is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain a declaration of his judgment. But his 
aſſent is to be given to the uſe, not the truth, 
of the liturgy ; and cannot be underſtood to 
extend farther, than to an approbation of the 
doctrines, which it openly profeſſes, or with 
which it has an evident and neceſſary con- 
nection. Thus the law, which requires his 
aſſent, explains it; thus common ſenſe re- 
quires it to be explained. Nobody ever aſks 
concerning a petition, or a rule, whether it 
be true; but whether it be decent, proper, 
reaſonable, uſeful. If ſuch be our public 
ſervice, we may do more than aſſent to it; we 
may heartily and thoroughly approve it. 


Bur even this part of its character has been 


ſometimes examined too. ſcrupulouſly. We 


meet with demands on one fide, and boaſts 
on the other, of ſuch perfection, as never was 
found, nor probably ever will be, in any hu- 
man compoſition. And whence have theſe 
demands, and theſe boaſts ariſen ? From a no- 
tion many have entertained, that they muſt 
allow of nothing, in the worſhip of God, 
which is not perfect: a notion connected in- 
deed with an important truth, that our public 
adorations 


3 

adorations ſhould be performed with all the 
purity and ſolemnity, which the wiſeſt can de- 
viſe; but ſtrained to a pernicious error, that 
every defect, which the weakeſt may imagine, 
will juſtify a refuſal to join in them. Nothing 
was ever written on any ſubject, nothing cer- 
tainly on ſo difficult a ſubject as religion, 
which, after time and attention, was not found 
capable of improvement: and yet there are 
many religious books, which the moſt cautious 
might venture to recommend. Even in the 
holy Scripture itſelf, ſome portions have been 
thought leſs proper to be publicly read ; and 
yet no chriſtian will ſcruple to declare, that it 
is profitable for reproof, for exhortation, for 
inſtruction in righteouſneſs. Why then is the 
liturgy to be rejected, for want of that imagi- 
nary perfection, which no book, not even the 
book of God, has ever obtained ? 


Bor it may perhaps be replied, that the 
difficulties ariſe not from the want of ſome 
ſuppoſed excellency, but from real blemiſhes ; 
from blemiſhes, which have been obſerved 
long ago, and their remedies propoſed. Be 
it that you are thus convinced. But 1s there 
in our liturgy any abſurdity ſo glaring, as to 
be viſible to every eye? Is there any impiety 
ſo monſtrous, as to ſhock every devout wor- 
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ſkipper? Our moſt ſcrupulous adverſaries never 
pretended it. Their complaints relate chiefly 
to thoſe appointments, in which there was 
the 'greateſt room for a difference in our 
judgments or fancies, Of what length the pub- 
lic ſervice ſhould be, into how many parts it 
may - conveniently be divided, what paſſages 
of the Scriptures ought to be intermixed with 
it, how often ſome of our moſt important pe- 
titions may be repeated, either in the ſame, or 
a different form; theſe, and ſuch as theſe, 
are the matters in controverſy : matters of ſo 


uncertain a nature, that it might be difficult 


to find two thinking men, if even thinking 
men were not guided by faſhion, who would 
determine them exactly alike. It muſt there- 
fore often happen, that they, who will not 
withdraw themſelves from all religions aſſem- 
blies, will be obliged to comply with forms, 
which they do not wholly approve. The 
ſame anſwer may be given in all diſputes con- 
cerning the ceremonies obſerved in public 


- worſhip. Whether it be more decent, on 


one occaſion, for the miniſter to kneel, on 
another, for the people to fit, can never be 
determined by any principles of reaſon. The 
greateſt part of mankind always think that 
ceremony right, to which they have been 
accuſtomed. Nor are they much miſtaken, 

For 
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For in matters of this ſort nothing is plainly 
wrong, but change. But whether the point 
in di pute be of greater or of leſs importance, 
cxpable of being exactly defined or not; yet 
he, who, without public authority, aſſumes 
to himſelf the determination of it, aſſumes a 
power, which every man might claim, with 
equal reaſon, and which, if every man ſhould 
exerciſe, all united worſhip muſt totally ceaſe. 


I other caſes ſimilar to this, which we are 
conſidering, men do not perplex themfelves 
with the ſame difficulties. It was never 
agreed, what is the moſt convenient form of 
civil government. Yet except ſome few, 
whoſe enthuftalm has approached to madneſs, 
all have, without ſeruple, ſubmitted to every 
form; while it anſwered in any degree the 
principal purpoſes of its inſtitution. The laws 
of particular countries or ſocieties oblige us in 

many inſtances, where the law of nature has 
left us at liberty; nay, they often oppoſe the 
law of nature, where its commands are either 
obſcure. or not important. Yet theſe things 
offend no man's conſcience. We not only 
conſent to be governed by imperfect or unrea- 
ſonable laws, without fear of diſpleaſing God; 
but are ready to declare that conſent, when- 
ever it is demande. Nor let it be pretended, 


that 
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that the affairs of civil life are more indifferent, 


or more fubject to human prudence, than 
thoſe of religion. The virtue and knowledge 


and happineſs of a people certainly depend as 
much on the form of their government, and 


the nature of their laws, as on the ceremonies 


of their public worſhip. Let the deciſion there- 


fore in both caſes —.— on the ſame princi- 


ples ; and then every man, who thinks our li- 
turgy a pious and uſeful, tho' not a faultleſs, 
ſervice, will think himſelf obliged to conform 
to it. 


IT will eaſily be underſtood, with what view 
theſe reaſons are offered: not to intimate, that 
of all the difficulties, which our adverſaries have 
heaped together, any part remains unremoved; 
but to convince them, that the removal was 
more than they could reaſonably demand : 
not. being a condition of union in our ih, : 
that even its miniſters ſhould acknowledge every 
thing 1 in the public ſervice, to be exactly what 
is beſt and fitteſt. Nothing more is required 
of them, but to profeſs by words, what they 
profeſs in the ſtrangeſt manner, by their en- 
trance into the miniſtry; that in their minds 
they aſſent to, and will follow in their practice, 
the preſcribed forms of prayer. So that the 


true meaning of this declaration muſt have been 
miſtaken, 


16 
miſtaken, if it has ever driven one man from 
our communion. 


Bur our other ſubſcription is to be under- 
ſtood in a different manner. Our articles of 
religion are not merely articles of peace. They 
are deſigned alſo as a teſt of our opinions. 
For ſince it cannot be imagined, that men 
ſhould explain with clearneſs, or enforce with 
earneſtneſs, or defend with accuracy of judg- 
ment, ſuch doctrines as they do not believe; 
the church requires of thoſe, who are ap- 
pointed to teach religion, a ſolemn declara- 
tion of their faith. Nor is it more unreaſon- 
able to exclude a man from this office, who, 
through error, unavoidable, ſuppoſe, and in- 
nocent error, is unfit to execute it; than to 
deny him a civil employment, for which he is 
accidentally diſqualified. 


He therefore, who aſſents to our articles, 
muſt have examined them, and be convinced 
of their truth. But their truth perhaps might 
have been obſcured with fewer doubts and 
difficulties, had men attended to the proper 
method of interpreting them. It cannot ap- 
pear ſtrange, that there ſnould be rules of in- 
terpretation peculiar to theſe writings, when 
the deſign of interpreting them is peculiar. , 
| We 


| 
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We are not here concerned to diſcover, 'what 


was meant by the writers, but what will be un. 
derſtood by the readers. For every ſincere man, 
who makes a public declaration, will conſider 
it as meaning, what it is uſually conceived to 

ean. I will not add, by thoſe, who require 
this declaration; not by the governors of the 


church, becauſe they cannot properly be ſaid to 
require that, which they have no authority to 


diſpenſe with or alter; not by the legiſlature, 


becauſe their ſenſe we ſhall never be able to de- 


termine, but by. the n voice of ner men 
3 the nation. 


Bor if our attictes are to be thus e . 
will they not be rendered uncertain and uſeleſs 
by a variety of inconſiſtent ſenſes? Where 
ſhall we fix the ſtandard of public ' opinion? 
Will not every whimſical interpreter find 
ſome followers, whom he may call the learned 
of the nation; arid give the colour of public 
authority to his own inventions ? Without 
doubt the method propoſed admits ſome va- 
riety of interpretations. ' And what other does 
not? The larger its compaſs is, the more ho- 
neſt men will it comprehend ; and perhaps 
there is no danger, even in times of the 
greateſt” freedom and candor, that it ſhould 
become too wide, But what its limits ought 

to 


hs 
to be, is no part of our inquiry. It is ſuffiei- 
ent if we can determine what they are; what 
difference of judgments is allowed among 
thoſe, who may, nevertheleſs, agree without 
 ſcruples in the fame confeſſion of their faith. 


Axp wherever an article is expreſſed in 
ſuch general terms, as will fairly contain ſe- 
veral particular opinions; there certainly it is 
ſufficient for hum, who ſubſcribes, to be con- 
vinced, that ſome one of thoſe opinions is true. 
To confirm this, if it be not too evident to re- 
ceive any confirmation, it has been ſaid, that 
this latitude of expreſſion was choſen, on pur- 
poſe to admit, within the pale of the church, 
men of various and even oppoſite principles. 
And the clergy have been exhorted, by the 
royal authority, to ſhut up all diſputes, in the 
general meaning of the articles ; that meaning, 
which, in ſome curious points of controverſy, 
perſons of every denomination have ſuppoſed 
to be on their fide. 


Bur they are not only general words, which 
are capable of different interpretations. Such 
as were originally determinate, by length of 
time and change of circumſtances, may be- 


come ambiguous. Cuftom can take away the 


C force 
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force of expreſſions, or give them a new mean- 


ing. And where the original ſenſe is one, the 
received another, the ſubſcriber is at liberty to 


uſe them in either. That he may underſtand 


them in their moſt obvious and primitive ſigni- 
fication, will ſcarce be doubted. And yet if 


there is any place for doubt, it can be only 


here. That he may underſtand them, as they 
are uſually underſtood, cannot be denied, un- 
leſs we alſo deny the meaning of words to be 
arbitrary and changeable. That payment is 
honeſtly made, which 1s reckoned according to 
the value the money now bears, however it may 
have varied ſince its firſt coinage. And truth 
is then fairly ſpoken, when each expreſſion has 


the full weight for which it generally paſſes. 
Nor are theſe changes of the ſenſe unuſual, even 


in our moſt ſolemn forms. The paſſages of the 
Pſalms or other Scriptures, which make a part 
of our daily devotions, cannot always be applied 
by every chriſtian, as they were by the writers. 
And yet nothing could be more contemptible, 
than to object to them on this account. How 
unjuſt then 1s the charge brought againſt the 
Engliſh clergy, that, having departed from 
the meaning of their articles, they all continue 
to ſubſcribe what none believes. The accuſa- 
tion is not only falſe, but the crime impoſſible. 
That 
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That cannot be the ſenſe of any declaration, 
which no one imagines to be the ſenſe; nor 
can that interpretation be erroneous, which 
all have received. With whatever violence it 
was at firſt introduced, yet poſſeſſion is always 
a ſufficient title; and a long and quiet poſſeſſion 
renders that title indiſputable. 


Tus, indeed, is more than it is neceſſary to 
claim. Doubtful pretenſions in theſe diſputes 
are equivalent to the cleareſt. It is ſufficient 
to juſtify the uſe of any explanation, that it has 
been openly declared, and not generally con- 
demned. And therefore when an article has 
been underſtood, by good and learned interpre- 
ters, in a ſenſe, neither the moſt obvious, nor 
the moſt uſual ; he, who aſſents to it, is at li- 
berty to follow their guidance, or to join him- 
ſelf to the multitude. When the expreſſions 
he muſt uſe, are ambiguous, (and they are 
made ambiguous by different explanations of 
them) what he affirms, 1s in part unknown ; 
and fo far as it is unknown cannot be falſe. 
They, who believe him to have departed from 
the truth, may blame his want of judgment, 
not his want of ſincerity. 
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AxornfHR uſe may be made of this variety 
of interpretations. It may help to explain the 
nature and force of that aſſent, which is given 


to the articles; to ſhew, that it was never 


conceived to have ſo much rigour, as would 
exclude all improvements from theology. - For 
as new diſcoveries have ſprung up, new ex- 
planations have been gradually framed and 
adapted to them; and almoſt every commen- 
tator has added ſomething to the common 
ſtock. And if among this great variety, a free 
inquirer ſhould not find all his own opmions, 
the ſame liberty of adding to it ſtill remains. 


It muſt be uſed indeed with catition, But 


every minute difference will not oblige him 
to diſſent; becauſe for the ſame reaſon every 
interpreter” of our articles, and perhaps every 
winking man muſt have diſſented alſo. 


THE libe here mentioned is ſuch as can- 
not be preciſely marked out, and is therefore 
hable to abuſe. But fo are many moral rules, 
which are nevertheleſs - both reaſonable and 
uſeful : ſo are all the rules of civil liberty, 
which are yet of the greateſt importance to 
the happineſs of mankind. And I ſhall ven- 
ture to add another obſervation on this ſubject, 

tho' 
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tho it may be attended with the ſame difficulty. 
Not only the, propoſitions, to which we aſſent, 
but the aſſent itſelf may be differently under- 
ſtood. The circumſtances of the perſons, who 
give it, create this difference. It muſt be 
conceived to be. given with more ſolemnity 
and more exactneſs by him who profeſſes to 
ſtudy every branch of religious knowledge, 
than by one engaged chiefly in other purſuits; 
by a man of mature judgment, than by a youth 
juſt beginning to exerciſe his reaſon. It is not 
neceſſary, that theſe diſtinctions ſhould be 
made by public authority. The common 
ſenſe of mankind will introduce them. But 
many of them, who are called upon to ſub- 
ſcribe, it is urged, have neither the age nor 
the learning neceſſary to make them compe- 
tent judges of ſuch abſtruſe points; their 
weakneſs is impoſed upon; they aſſent before 
they have examined. And without queſtion 
theſe nice caſuiſts could as eaſily have ſhewn 
the impiety of teaching children the creed. A 
public confeſſion of our faith, they might ſay, 
18 a ſolemn thing ; ſome parts of it they will 
not underftand till after many years, ſome 
perhaps never. All this would be very true, 
but very trifling. Every one perceives that a 
creed in the mouths of children 1s not a teſti- 

mony 
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mony of their aſſent. On ſuch ſubjects they 


are unable to ſpeak either truth or falſhood. 


But from them, who have advanced a little 


farther into life, a little more may be expected. 
They may acknowledge themſelves members 


of the church of England; and declare, that 
they have no objection to her articles, but a 


general Belief of them grounded partly on their 
own obſervations, and partly on the — 
of others. And nothing farther, I ſuppoſe, 


does any man conceive to be meant by their 
A | 


Uron the whole it appears, that, in the 


approbation we give of the eſtabliſhed doc- 


trines, there is much reaſonable liberty: That 
we may underſtand them in any of thoſe ſen- 
ſes, which the general words comprehend, or 
to which the received interpretation of theſe 
doctrines, or the judgments of able interpre- 
ters have extended them : That we are not 
confined ſtrictly even to this compaſs ; but 
may allow ourſelves, if it ſeems neceſſary, to 
differ as much from former interpreters, as 
they have frequently done from each other : 


And laſtly, that there is room for various de- 


grees of aſſent according to the various ages 
and abilities of the ſubſcribers. Well then may 


we 


( 23 ) 
we be ſurpriſed, when any who call themſelves 
our friends, and the friends of freedom, pro- 
poſe to alter the liturgy and articles, and 
accommodate them to the prejudices of Diſ- 
ſenters. Such a compliance, once made, 
would give occaſion to perpetual changes ; and 


every change to freſh Diſputes. For who ſhall 
faſhion our new ſyſtems? Where are the men, 


who have no favourite notions to inculcate, no 
hated hereſy to condemn ? Or were men found 
equally moderate and more learned than our 
firſt reformers ; yet would not a conſtitution 
newly framed be for that reaſon leſs flexible ? 
Time itſelf ſeems to have procured for us much 
of that eaſe we enjoy. Let us therefore, as far 
as belongs to us, endeavour to maintain our 
religious eſtabliſhment ; and let us interpret the 
conditions of it with that candor, which will 
allow the greateſt room for improvements in 
ſacred knowledge, and unite with us the great- 
eſt number of ſincere proteſtants. 
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